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THE EMPTY ROOM 


Dorothy Hewett 


Last night I dreamed I was dancing with Les Flood in 
the old Elizabethan Trust rehearsal room in Forbes 
Street. Light streamed high up from a dirty bank of 
windows that held only the sky, the floor was slippery 
with white chalk. We danced in perfect harmony. 


Les died of a heart attack in 1982. His body lay in his 
unit at Tweed Heads undiscovered for two weeks. 
There were only seven mourners at his funeral: his two 
brothers, his sister and her husband, myself and our 
two sons. I hadn't set eyes on him since that day in 
1958 when I escaped for my life with our children. It 
had just seemed like the right thing to do, to give him 
the courtesy of a last goodbye, even to shed a few 


silent tears over him. 


Everything passes. The Elizabethan Trust building 
was demolished more than a decade ago. The last 
rehearsal I attended there was in 1985 but it is the 
image of that empty room that survives; the floor 
marked out in chalk lines to guide the movement of 
actors, and the places where the stage furniture will 


eventually stand. 


There is nothing else, only this space to be filled with 
movement and voices, with dialogue and perhaps 
music. Yet it is the most important metaphor in the 
theatre. Here there is nothing to mediate between the 
performance and the text, no set, no lighting, no stage 
machinery and no costumes. Before we move into the 
theatre for the tech and the full dress, there will be a 
performance in this space never to be repeated. The 
actors will present it to us, the director and the 


playwright, as the culmination of a month’s hard 


work, moving resistant bodies, wrestling with 
meaning, memorising, cutting and creating. How is it 
possible that such a distillation of meaning can only 
take place in an empty room? I think it is the nub of 


the whole thing, the plain place of creation. 


The journey that the modern play takes is exactly the 
same as the journey of the writer. We all have these 
empty rooms in our head waiting to be filled with 
words. As we finish one project and move it out into 
the public arena, the room empties again and we 
begin another dance. Moving in and out of different 
houses, sometimes into rooms of my own, I have 
discovered these empty spaces, still devoid of 
furniture, waiting to become my writing places. At 
first I had no room of my own. I wrote on my knee 
in longhand on the little back verandah on the farm, 
amongst the shelves of stored apples, and kept my 
poems in an Old Gold chocolate box. As a teenager I 
wrote curled up on the window seat in the dining 
room or in the deserted women’s common room in 
the university. There with a diffuse yellow light 
streaming through the diamond-paned windows and 
the virginia creeper knocking against the glass, I wrote 
poems, a one act play and a novel that was never 
published. Late at night in 1958 when everyone slept, 
I wrote on the end of a red laminex table in the 
kitchen at Railway Parade, Rockdale. All that cold 
Sydney winter, when we'd run out of money for the 
coal for the cosy fire, I warmed my frozen fingers on 
the gas burners on the stove. Bobbin’ Up, my first 
published novel, was written on the end of that table, 
typed up on my old manual Olivetti Portable. I went 
upmarket in the sixties. The first separate writing 
room I ever possessed was a room in South Perth 
furnished with a red shag carpet, a big jarrah desk, a 
filing cabinet and an air conditioner, where the 
children were told not to interrupt me. When I 
became a tutor in the English Department in the 
University of Western Australia, I sometimes wrote in 
my study looking out over the great space of the New 
Fortune theatre, that ultimate emblem of the empty 
room. What a luxury it was to have two writing 


spaces that were my own. I wrote my first full-length 


play, This Old Man Comes Rolling Home, in these 


rooms, followed by three more plays and a collection 


of poems, before we packed up our belongings and left 


Western Australia forever. 


In our Sydney terrace in Jersey Road, Woollahra in the 
seventies I had a dark downstairs back room with a 
chill over it, where I discovered a mad sister had once 
been shut up to scream. There I wrote Rapunzel in 
Suburbia, a poetry collection banned by the High 
Court of Australia. In the blazing Sydney summer of 
‘78, I moved upstairs into a tiny room looking out 
over the front courtyard. Below the window grew a 
little tree thick with red berries and bulbuls in a 
feeding frenzy. There I reread all Shakespeare's 
romantic comedies, saturating myself in that magical 
atmosphere of reconciliation. Only then was I able to 


write a play called The Man from Muckinupin. 


In Bourke Street, Darlinghurst in the eighties, my 
large room downstairs was lined with books. The 
barred windows looked straight out onto the busy 
street where the derros with their bruised and bloody 
faces paused on their way to the Matthew Talbot for a 
free bed for the night. 

Once when I was typing up one of my 
unproduced film scripts, a young face with a strange 
greenish pallor was pressed up against the bars. 

‘Whar’er y writing?’ the slurred voice asked. It 
was as if a corpse had spoken from under loads of 
green sea water. 

‘A film script.’ 

“What's it about?’ 

Feeling superior, I said, ‘It’s based on a Conrad 
story.’ 

‘Oh yeah,’ he said. ‘Heart of Darkness,’ and he 
went lurching and chuckling into his own heart of 


darkness down Bourke Street. 


Eventually I moved upstairs into ‘my gentle prison’ 
and typed on the end of the dining room table. Once 
arthritis had crippled my knees, I seldom moved up or 
down because of the dangerous climb on the steep 


terrace stairs, but I did complete two more poetry 


collections and several plays before I started on the 
first volume of my autobiography. I finished Wild 
Card in a rented house in Oxford, next to Shotover 
Wood, where Shelley once walked with Hogg, 
Milton's great-grandfather was warden of the wood, 
and the squirrels swung all winter through the leafless 
branches. The study where I wrote looked out 


through a bay window into a garden lined with beds 


of daffodils. 


At Faulconbridge in the Blue Mountains in the 
nineties, I watched this room built in the back garden 
to my own specifications. It’s the loveliest room I have 
ever owned. When the late afternoon sun streams in, 
the walls turn gold. The Japanese maple by the 
verandah is like a gilded tapestry moving backwards 
and forwards in the wind. What will I write in this 
room? I have completed a new novel, published my 
Collected Poems, and started on the second volume of 
my autobiography. What a long way I have come to 
this last space, not unlike an old-fashioned farm house 
with the precious books lined up on the shelves 
around me. Here the seasons alter, the currawongs 
scrabble on the tin roof and the freight trains brake at 
the end of the old orchard infested with snails and 
fruit fly. It’s not really Eden, only a rough 
approximation, and anyway, I am too old for it. I 
can’t walk there gathering the plums when they ripen 


this summer. I can only watch them fall. 


When I was a little girl, I dreamed of a Red Resting 
Room, an opulent room hung with velvet in a 
mansion called Fairhaven where I could write and 
entertain my lovers. Why did I call it a resting room? 
Did writing come so easily and unselfconsciously 
then, I never realised what a hard tussle it actually is? 
My tastes have changed over the years, become plainer 
and more utilitarian, I have no lovers anymore. Only 
the room waits as it has always waited, to be emptied 


and filled and emptied again. 


* KK KOK OK 


We arrived on the Red Eye, the all night flight from 
Sydney to Perth, in midwinter at what must be one of 
the loneliest airports in the world. One of the chief 
entertainments for the envious young was to press 
their faces against the plate glass windows to watch the 
planes take off for the mecca of the Eastern States. I 
had forgotten how flat and featureless it was, the only 
relief the distant smudge of the Darling Ranges. I 
waited in the only clothing I possessed, the children 
exhausted and bewildered, clustered around me. Our 
luggage consisted of a small overnight bag crammed 
with a change of children’s shorts and t-shirts and the 
manuscript of five chapters of a new novel. We had 
travelled under assumed names. My parents crossed 
from the carpark to meet us and I gulped back the 
tears to protect the children. I had told them we were 
going on a holiday to stay with their grandparents. 

‘Isn’t Dad coming with us?’ Joe had asked me. 

‘No, he’s too ill to come,’ I’d told him. 

“Why then,’ he'd asked with the unanswerable 
logic of the bright child, ‘are we leaving him alone if 
he’s so sick?’ 

But there was no answer to this and his brow 
furrowed with the effort of understanding as it often 


would in the months and years ahead. 


Back in the house in South Perth where I’d spent my 
stormy adolescence, my mother took over and I fell 
asleep to the remembered bumping of the blind in the 
wind off the Swan River. It was the first proper sleep 
I'd had for a long time. Next day Les was on the 
phone demanding to know if my parents had seen me 
or the children. My father lied like a trooper. I am 
amazed at his calmness and self-control while I am 
almost hysterical with terror. 

‘He'll take the kids off me and I’ll never see 
them again,’ I wailed. 

“You'll have to hide out for a few weeks,’ he 


said, ‘until we see what happens.’ 


He rented a flat for us in Mandurah and gave me 200 
pounds for expenses. 

“Why are you giving her all that money,’ my 
mother protested. ‘She'll only waste it,’ but she did 


take us into town to buy warm clothing. The flat in 
Mandurah was dark and bare and cold. It was the off- 
season and there were no day trippers or holiday 
makers, only the interminable squabbling of gulls 
overhead. We stayed in that dismal flat for two weeks. 
The children woke before dawn and we walked along 
the sea front in the bitter cold, numbed by shock, 
watching the light beginning to creep over the flat sea. 
Out of control, Mike screamed and kicked and swore, 
refusing to obey me in anything. I had seldom, if 
ever, hit my children but now, driven beyond control, 
I belted him as hard as I could with the flat of my 
hand three times in three days. He quietened down, 
bullied into obedience, but how ashamed I felt. He 
was the most disturbed of all my children. Through 
that first year, he would suddenly dissolve into 
heartbroken sobs at the loss of his father, the father 
who had made him his favourite, who had taught him 
to despise all women, particularly me, as idiots to be 


disregarded. 


When we returned to Perth, letters were waiting from 
friends. Les had brought the police to our house in 
Sydney to check the tea in the tea caddy for poison. 
He had even sent the police to the Communist Party 
headquarters to track me down, which caused them to 
close ranks instantly. With his lifelong hatred of ‘the 
coppers’, these actions seemed particularly frightening 
and out of character. He believed that I had been 
stealthily and systematically trying to poison him for 
six years. These accounts of his terrible agitation 
broke my heart so that I eventually wrote a letter, 
getting a friend to post it in Sydney, telling him we 
were safe and well and would return when he agreed 
to have psychiatric treatment. I expected him to arrive 
any day unheralded at the front door, but it would 
take three years for him to gather his scattered wits 
together and turn up at my sister Dessie’s house in, 


South Perth, looking for his lost sons. 


My family and I sat for hours discussing what was to 
be done. Finally Dessie and her husband Noel came 
up with the solution. We could stay with them on 


their farm at Kendenup on the South Coast. Les 


would never find us there. In that green and gentle 
place set amongst rolling hills, the children flourished. 
Joe lost his anxious, troubled look, even Michael 
settled down and Pom, in spite of the incessant 
bullying by Mike and his cousin, Ian, remained the 
sunny-natured small boy he had always been. I 
cooked on the Aga stove and helped on the farm, 
hand-feeding the sheep out in the paddocks from the 
back of the truck and forking down the hay from the 
top of the stack in the hay shed. Working hard, 
growing healthy and relatively calm again, I was able 
to break myself of a bad Bex habit. I even put myself 
on the Woman’s Weekly Nine Day Diet and steadily 
lost weight. Kendenup prided itself on its intellectual 
interests and once a month Dessie and I drove into the 
meetings of the Professional Women's Club, an odd 
group of farmers’ wives, most of them originally city 
girls from Perth. One night we listened to a talk on 
Dylan Thomas’ love poems by the local school teacher 


while the ‘Professional Women’ tittered and blushed. 


One cold starry night checking on the children, I 
found Mike’s bed empty. Taking the torch I searched 
the farm buildings, and found him, a tiny, huddled 
figure in his beanie and pyjamas sitting in the middle 
of the dark barn nursing an orphaned lamb. His 
sympathy for all weak and vulnerable creatures was 
one of his most endearing qualities, that and the wild 
indomitable courage that almost got him drowned in 


the farm dam. 


Except for my tendency to preach Marxist politics at 
her, about which she was always remarkably patient 
and forbearing, Dessie and I had always been close. 
Growing up together in what was then an isolated 
wheat and sheep farm in the Great Southern in 
Western Australia, we shared correspondence lessons 
and the free life of bush children wandering over our 
3,000 acres. But the situation with my brother-in-law, 
who was also my fourth cousin on the Irish side of the 
family, was often uneasy. After we'd been at the farm 
for a few months, things came to a boil one night at 


dinner. Listening to the ABC news on the 


radio, I was interpreting it from my political 
standpoint when he lost his temper. 

‘While you live under my roof,’ he yelled, 
You'll think as I do.’ 

‘T’m afraid, Noel,’ I said coldly, ‘?m not the 
sort of person who could ever tolerate a dictatorship, 
so we'll be leaving tomorrow.’ As I was packing up, 
Dessie, always the peacemaker, came weeping into the 
bedroom. ‘Where will you go?’ she sobbed, ‘and think 
how happy the kids have been here.’ 

It was true enough, but the die was cast and I 
was far too proud to back down. ‘T’ll go to Mum's 
holiday house in Albany,’ I said, ‘if you'll drive us 
there.’ 

Having wealthy parents with houses placed in 
strategic positions was often a godsend, and Albany 
was one of the magical places of my childhood. The 
white wooden bungalow built into the flank of Mount 
Clarence looked out over the whole magnificent sweep 
of the Southern Ocean. Here Joe walked to school on 
a track through the mountain scrub and home again 
each day, bullied unmercifully by the local children. 

‘When are we going home?’ he asked me. 

What could I reply? We can never go home 
because your father is mad and wants to kill me? I 
didn’t want to destroy whatever happy memories the 


children had of Les and our lives together. 


There were times when I missed Les fiercely in spite of 
his madness, times when I even thought of returning 
to Sydney even though I knew this was impossible. 
Sometimes I comforted myself that he might have one 
of those mysterious remissions I’d been told about and 
we could go back, maybe in a year or two, but I didn't 
really believe it. Burying my face in the long green 
grass in the farm orchard, I had howled aloud for all 
that I had lost. It wasn’t only Les I missed but the 
flavour, the fizzing energy of the big city. I missed my 
friends. I missed the politics, and the Realist Writers 
where I was just beginning to find myself as a writer 
again. I missed the ozone smell of the harbour 
swinging at the end of the narrow streets, the sudden 


change when the southerly bluster blew 


up in the summer time. This was the city where I had 
come to live out a great political love story. I had 
given up everything, marriage, child, security, my 
good name, and it had all ended in horror and 
tragedy. But maybe that was how all great love stories 
ended. Maybe human beings weren't really capable of 
living all that intensity for too long. It must always 
end in destruction. My ending had been partially 
cushioned by my parents’ wealth, but only partially. I 
was back in the bosom of my family, nobody had said 
I-told-you-so and for that I was thankful. But the 
bitter truth was I didn’t want to be back. I didn’t 
belong here. I had never belonged here, and yet I had 
no choice. It had become, and this was no 
exaggeration, a matter of life and death. But what was 
I doing here at the world’s end with three small 
children and no home of my own? ‘One day,’ Les had 
told me, ‘you'll take the kids and go back to the 
bourgeoisie,’ and that is exactly what I had done. It 
felt as if I had failed a great test, failed the greatest 
adventure of my life, the decision to cast in my lot 
with the Sydney proletariat. But I was still alive and I 
had managed to salvage our three sons from the 
wreckage. That was all I’d managed but it was not 
negligible. It had been a hard thing to do and in 
doing it I had abandoned my lover and broken my 


own heart. 


KK KK KK 


Les and I had once gone to dinner in Mac’s terrace 
house near Hyde Park in Sydney. He was married 
then to a fair, young, stuttering girl very much under 
his thumb. He wanted to pick my brains about the 
strike of Aboriginal station hands in 1947 when I'd 
spent a month in Port Hedland, writing a poem about 
it, Clancy and Dooley and Don McLoud, a ballad that 
had become famous in left-wing circles. Now on this 
perfect summer afternoon, Mac invited me for a drink 
in the lounge of the Palace Hotel and when I told him 
the story of Les and his madness, he was less than 
sympathetic. “Women always say their men were 
paranoid after they leave them,’ he said. I 


remembered how he had publicly criticised his young 
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wife for the meal she had cooked for us in Sydney, and 


warning bells sounded in my head. 


One night in his little shoebox flat above the Swan 
River, he tipped me over on his divan and made expert 
love to me. How I longed for it, but he only laughed 
and said I was certainly enthusiastic. How long was it 
since I'd had any sex? When I told him, he accused 
me of laziness but it wasn’t laziness at all. The man I 
had lived with for nine years had rejected me, accusing 


me of being a slut and a poisoner. 


On our last night together I sat sobbing while he 
played Beethoven on his record player. 

‘Listen to the old master,’ he said. “He knew a 
lot about suffering.’ 

I stumbled out into the dark streets with the 
jacaranda trees in bloom, asking myself what was 
wrong with me. Why did all my relationships turn 
fatally sour? But it didn’t take long to turn this 
experience into a short story called On the Terrace. 

‘Write it, damn you, write it,’ James Joyce told 


himself. “What else are you good for?’ 


The Empty Room is an excerpt from the second volume of her 
autobiography by Dorothy Hewett. 
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GENESIS 3:23 


Christos Tsiolkas 


I will tell of three dreams. 

In the first, I am in the most peaceful and the 
loveliest of gardens, and my lover is there with me. A 
canopy of green protects us from the sun and in this 
grotto we are digging. He comes across the body of a 
black snake and he pulls it out from the earth. Iam 
sad rather than scared. We decide to put the limp 
corpse back in its grave. 

As we are together, side by side, our hands 
touching, our hands working the dirt, the sweat on his 
arms and on his brow glistening in the sunlight, a 
glittering green snake slides across his naked feet. 
Again, Iam not scared. I am simply in awe. 

As for the second dream, I remember the 
beginning only hazily. I am all alone in the world. I 
recall that I am a young child in the middle of a burnt 
forest being consoled by an elderly couple. The man’s 
shirt is buttoned to his neck and the old woman is 
dressed in black and in a veil. She holds a spade tight 
in her puritan grasp. Then somehow I am walking a 
deserted and grim, savage Western suburb until I 
come to a river which is as big as the sea. Across the 
river I see one of the twentieth century’s most 
triumphant skylines reduced to ruin and scarred by 
fire. In the river there are rats and refuse, the slime of 
waste and death. Even the rats are dead. 

I know that a black snake also appeared in 
this dream. It may have appeared early in the dream 
or at its end, a carcase floating on the shit-filled 
waters. But I cannot visualise this snake. It is faith 
that nourishes this memory. 

The third dream is a fragment from a 
nightmare. 


I am a cleaner, working in a fluorescence-lit 
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otfice, and I jump off the window ledge and fly into 
the night. J.am flying away but I have eyes in the 
back of my head and behind me I can see the 
skyscrapers of the city spread below me. The most 
majestic, the most terrifying skyscraper, is the building 
I jumped off. It is curved and whole blocks of streets 
dend to follow its shape. It is an enormous granite 
snake, its eyes neon and its head a sculpted gorgon. 


I wake up screaming. 


When my lover told me that he wanted me no more, 
chat he now loved another, I did not dream of suicide, 
I dreamt of murder. When my lover told me that he 
no longer felt love for me, I took his arm and I 
wrenched it viciously against his back. I punched him 
in the mouth, knocked him onto the floor, and I kept 
punching until I saw blood creeping down his chin. I 
stopped then, I grew frightened, and I lurched back 
against the wall, howling myself and too frightened to 
look at his damaged face. I loved him as I beat him, 
and I hated him as I loved him. 


He used to laugh at my fear of snakes and he would 
tease me. He loved the rural world, and he would take 
me for long walks through the bush. For years I failed 
to find any beauty in these ascetic, forbidding vistas. I 
was a stranger in nature and all I wished was fora 
return to the amenities and clean straight lines of the 
city. In the bush, with the constant movement of 
plant and fauna, the shrieking of birds and the 
rustling of the netherworld under the dirt, I found 
myself anxious and oppressed by the weight of the 
natural world. Every step I took, I took with 


trepidation. 


Once, in high summer, I stepped over a sleeping, 
coiled snake. My lover turned around and grinned. 
‘Look behind you,’ he said, and I looked back to see 
what I had ignored. My heart did stop. For one beat 
of my heart I was not of this world. 

He told me later that I had gone white, that I 
was shivering, that I had hit him hard on his chest, 


turious that he was making light of my terror. He 
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held me in his arms and he wept, apologising. 

We continued the walk and what I do 
remember is that our holiday was from those golden 
years when we loved each other and dreamed of each 
other to the exclusion of the world. In time, he came 
to share my fear of reptiles, and I came to share his 
fear of heights. Me? Before I met him I used to jump 
from cliffs into the sea and soar with happiness. 
That's love for you. 

I do remember looking down on the coiled 


snake. I don’t remember hitting him. 


In the small hospital waiting room the fluorescent 
light goes click click click. 

A nurse passed outside the door and I asked 
her if I could see him. She said no, that I had to wait 
for the counsellor. When she eventually came, her 
hair out of place and her face grim, she took down my 
particulars. I answered shamefully. 

- Did you hit him? 
- Yes. 
- Have you hit him before? 
- Yes. 
She marked my crime down into her notepad 


and she refused to look at me. 


Let me tell you this. 

I hit him once when he mocked my fear and 
the truth is I had never hit him before. I did not him 
again for five years and that was when he told me that 
our love had failed. I know that this is no excuse. I 
know that men confuse violence and emotion. I also 
know this, that when I broke his jaw, I knew that I 
had etched my love forever on his face. 

I imagine him now on some stranger's bed, 
the sheets around their feet and the anonymous lover 
tracing the bend of his cracked nose and asking him 
where that scar came from. 


From love. 


Fucking cunt fucking cunt fucking cunt. And the 
fluorescent light went click click click. She marked 
my love down in her notepad and had nothing more 


to ask me. She knew that all my words of contrition 
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were lies, that I was not sorry, no, not at all, that I was 
elated that I had bruised him. 
Fucking cunt, thought you could leave me, 


did you? Thought it would be that easy, did you? 


Let's get some bullshit out of the way first. That do- 
zooder sentiment that tells us all men bash equally, 
that there is no difference in violence between the 
working-class man and the bourgeois-suited gent. 
That is not true. I learned my violence from my 
tather who had it instilled in him by his father who 
was a peasant who learned it more harshly than any of 
us. No, there was no escape, no sublimation, no 
transcendence possible for all these generations. No 
excuse. I tried hard, I kept it deep inside me. I 
watched slasher-gore videos and watched rape 
fantasies to assuage my gut-knotted hatred, but in one 


moment all of it escaped. 


She marked her notations on her page and silently 


condemned my victory. 


In the garden he built for me, he made me a desk of 
stone and brick and he stole a park bench for me to sit 
on. Under the canopy of grapevines he had dug and 
ouilt, I would sit and write and read. On summer 
afternoons, we would have music playing inside the 
house, the notes soft in the garden, and as he‘ strip to 
his shorts and thongs, I would watch him and my 
desire would roar. Under that canopy, I'd grab him 
and I would lick the dirt from his fingers and I would 
lick the sweat off his chest. 

Other tenants must have that desk now. 
Other tenants must now make a bed of that canopy. 
The stone is marked by rain and sun, by snail trails 


and bird shit, by the semen splashed there. 


The police were not interested in any protestations of 
love and I did not make them. I know too well that 
they would be uncomfortable hearing a man speak 
about such romance. Instead I nodded to the crimes I 
was accused of. They too marked their notepads, 
oarked instructions at me and then I was left alone in 


che room. Click click click. I ventured out and 
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asked a nurse if I could see him. The frightened girl 
looked around quickly and whispered, ‘You are not 


allowed.’ 


The contour lines of the restraining order mapped my 
world. I was not allowed in the house, not allowed on 
our street. I walked to the edge of the line, looking 
down to the milk bar where I bought our newspaper 
and cigarettes every morning. I looked down the 
street and I imagined him naked in bed. Another 
lover by his side, the sheets tangled around their feet; 
no piece of paper could restrain me. I walked to the 
house, I knocked on the door, I knocked again and 
again and I bashed on the window. There was no-one 
home. I used the key and I entered. I smelled him in 
the hall, in the kitchen, I smelled his farts and the 
stink from his underarms in the bathroom. In our 
bedroom the sheets were tangled in a mess. I knelt 
and I sniffed at the bed. I smelled him and I smelled 
the lemon fragrance of Spree laundry detergent. I 
sniffed, I tried to find the rotten stench of the new 
lover, but all I could sense was my lover. On the floor 
a discarded pair of white y-fronts, a short streak of shit 
on the pants. I licked off all his shit and I tugged at 
my cock with the cloth around my face. When I 
came, I shot into the pants. I left them on the carpet. 
I went to the toilet and I made sure that my piss 
spilled on the seat, on the floor, splashed on the 
bathroom tiles. I farted in the kitchen and I spat in 


the sink. I smoked a Marlboro ‘Twenty in our lounge. 


Then I left. 


His new lover. I slowly begin to plan how I will 


murder him. 


At work, I shelve and I pack, I help the men reloading 
the trucks, and I tell no-one that we are apart. They 
like him. I am invited to barbeques and pubs, they 
ask me to bring him along, and I say we are busy this 
weekend and the next. I eat nothing but chips and I 
take a break every hour and I am snorting cheap 
speed. After work I walk and I walk looking for a 
fuck and unable to maintain an erection. Movies 


become impossible. Edits make no sense, I lose every 
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>.ot and every shade of dark reveals him kissing 


snother. I live, drunk, on top of a pub, and paralytic 
one night, I ring my dad and I tell him I love him. I 
ay over and over, ‘I love you, Dad, I forgive you, 
Dad. I know why you beat up Mum, why you beat 
sp me and Jenny. I love you, Dad.’ And he, drunk 
ixe me, says that everything’s alright and how’s work 
zoing and neither of us mention him. 

I don’t remember getting off the phone. I 
wake up with the receiver in my hand and I have 
vomit all down my shirt. When I think of him, and 
now I can only think of him with the other, I raise my 
“ist and bring it down hard onto my stomach. The 


pain chokes me. 
Fifteen nights after he tells me that he no longer loves 


work, I am shaking with fury and disbelief. 

Never tell a man who loves you that you no 
-onger care for him. Women walk into that danger all 
cne time. I drain the last of the wine from the casket 
and I am thinking that if this was America and I was a 
man with a gun, we would all be dead by now. And if 
chis was Afghanistan, then we would get some real 
ustice. 

For I believe in the words of the Covenant. 


Adultery is a sin worth stoning for. 


Sure, I have fucked strangers in back rooms. Yes, 
cnere have been furtive grabs for flesh in parks and at 
the beach. Yes, I’ve paid street kids forty bucks to 
suck my cock. But I never betrayed my love, I never 
cold another that I loved him. He is the fucking 
adulterer. 

Click click click. I walk the streets 
pretending I have a gun in my hand. Every queen I 


meet, I pop them off. I am destroying all of Sodom. 


So, what I’m saying is that my intentions were 
Biblical. 
But I know the result is not worthy of that 
intention. 
And it happened after work. In a bar in the 


city. Late in the evening, when the men in business 


ly 


suits had left and the young boys in blue jeans and 


white t-shirts were arriving. 

He came up to me at the bar and I promise 
you, I have no recollection of his face, except that it 
was pale and thin. He made small talk. I answered 
drunkenly. He put his hand on my thigh. I slapped it 
away. Then he mocked me. Mocked my clothes, he 
mocked my class. Accused me of being a pretend 
man. Just like him. And I know that when I punched 
him in the face, it was not worthy. And I know that 
as I bashed his head against the bar again and again, it 
was not worthy. And I know that as I cracked his 
skull with my elbow, it was not worthy. And I know 
when the bouncer pulled me off him, and I was 
looking down at the blood and the scrappy fresh flesh, 
that I was crying and that I was crying, ‘It is not 


worthy, it is not worthy.’ 


In this other room with fluorescent light, the police 
officer is quiet and almost sympathetic this time. He 
marks his notations on the paper. He offers me a 
cigarette and asks me if I have a lawyer. When I say 
no, he hands me a number for Legal Aid. Above me, 
all I can hear is the light. Whispering click, click, 
click. 

It is this night, the light still whispering, when 


I dream of flight and I wake in terror. 


It was a summer, a few years ago, and we were in his 
garden. 

We were not yet living together and his 
housemates were away. He was in his footy shorts and 
pulling weeds from the earth. I was in my underwear. 
I was laid out on the grass, and a tawdry magazine was 
protecting my eyes from the sun. I fell asleep, I don’t 
know for how long, and that is when I dreamt of 
another garden he was going to make for me, where I 
dreamt of a glittering green snake that slid across our 
naked feet. 

He told me that when I woke up, there was a 
smile across my face. 
‘What were you dreaming of?’ he asked me. 


‘Love,’ I answered. 
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We hope you’ve enjoyed the works of Dorothy Hewett 
and Christos Tsiolkas in this first issue of Refo. Your 
pleasure is certainly one of our purposes in producing 
this publication. Another is acheiving adequate 
recompense to the writers whose original and edgy hard 
work is being published; we are committed to the 
principle of adequate compensation to the writer, well- 
known and not so well-known as yet, regardless of 
which genre they prefer to work in, whose labour is so 
often exploited in the traditional relations informing most 
publishing, large or small. Rest assured, your 
purchasing this issue of our publication means that 
Dorothy and Christos are paid very well for creating their 
work, much better than they would usually expect to be. 
. .And we’re proud of the production values we’ve 
achieved. Digital technologies allow us all to do so 
much and in an affordable way. And we're very grateful 
too for the support that you, the reader, have offered 
this exercise by purchasing this publication, because we 
are hoping to develop the largest participatory 
community of writers and readers, committed to 
aesthetics and other progressive social values. 


Well, this first issue will be followed by four others in our 
first year. We will be pursuing that blending of well- 
known writers and writers whose names and works will 
be growing very familiar to you. We are hoping that you 
will continue to support our efforts and enjoy the fruits of 
all our labours and purpose. Please subscribe to our 
next four issues, by filling in the coupon below and 
forwarding it to us. Hey, tell your friends. Copy the 
coupon if you prefer, or just cut it out. Just let us have 
the information we request because we need it in order 
to service you. Go on, continue being a Friend to a 
Refo. Yours in solidarity, George Papaellinas and 
Christos Tsiolkas 


POST, FAX OR EMAIL ORDER TO: 


COMMON GROUND PUBLISHING PTY LTD 
PO Box 463, Altona Vic. 3018 
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